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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISH ART 



By Charlotte Adams. 




With original illustrations by Yeend King. 

English art of the modern sort is but 
little understood in America. To begin 
with, not much is known of it. The tide 
of American fashion has for years 
swept French art into the foreground, .c- 
andkept it in the position of the most 
*A important of the formative elements 
of American art. It is doubtful if 
a larger experience of the English 
pictorial method would make 
much difference in Ameri- 
can appreciation of it. The 
American temperament is 
too mercurial, too complex, 
and too restless for true af- 
filiation with an aesthetic sys- 
tem that is at variance with 
these characteristics. For 
the English art of to-day is 
at once simple, reposeful, and 
suave. Something of these 
qualities has been inherited 
from the eighteenth century 
limners of England, being inherent in the national temperament. More has been as- 








similated by the contem- 
from the external condi- 
The fine placidity of 
of the same characteris- 
icans are not in sym- 
repose in art, literature, 
they are ; they turn to 
the turmoil of their ex- 
weary of it, for its spirit 
und Drang of their own 
periences. The refresh- 
which prevails in English 
echo of appreciation in 
contact with the world 
ish, turbulent art of mod- 
able quality of repose is 
person who glances at the 
of the pictures of Yeend 




A BARNYARD CHORISTE 



porary English painters 
tions of their lives. 
English art is the reflex 
tic in English life. Amer- 
pathy with the idea of 
or actual life. They think 
quietism for relief from 
istences, but they soon 
is opposed to the Sturm 
lives and intellectual ex- 
ing sense and stillness 
art finds, however, an 
many hearts, wearied by 
and fatigued by the fever- 
ern France. This valu- 
what first impresses the 
group of reproductions 
King. A very serene, 
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pleasant, agreeable art, born of summer 
reveries in cowslip meadows — such art 
as makes the American who knows his 
England think lovingly of the cuckoo 
and the lark, the peaceful streams bor- 
dered with willows, the fair-cheeked, 
rustic maidens, the rose-hung, thatched 
•cottages, the quaint barnyard life, and 
the soft, restful summer air. Such 
scenes as these are painted in words 
by the old English poets, and on pig- 
ments by the modern English artists, 
for the old English poets were, singu- 
larly enough, far more modern than 
the old English painters. The land- 
•scapists of to-day in England, and es- 
pecially such men as Yeend King, have 
much more of the landscape feeling of 
Shakespeare and the Elizabethan poets 
in general, than of that of Gainsbor- 
ough and Constable. This quality of 
literal, truthful, sentient reproduction 
is peculiar to English art. It has noth- 
ing in common with the symphonic stylism of France 
English art is that it has no style 
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The reproach made to 
The English do not care for individuality or for 
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The Quarterly Illustrator 




THE WAY ACROSS THE FIELDS. 



approved mannerisms. What they admire is simple honesty of purpose and method 
as opposed to the factitiousness and assumption of false premises which form the 
foundation of certain phases of French art. 

Mr. King is a typical English painter of the school of repose and quietism, and 
was born in London in 1855. His first knowledge of the principles of art was 
gained during his apprenticeship at the O'Conor Stained Glass Works. During this, 
period he studied at the West London School of Art in the evening, and afterward 
at Heatherley's. Being unable to obtain admittance to the Royal Academy School,. 
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he began to paint alone, and presently 
came before the public as an exhibitor 
with the Society of British Artists and 
at the Royal Academy of 1875. At 
Chicago (World's Fair) Mr. King took 
a medal. Four of his principal works 
are u From Green to Gold," u Autumn's 
Wooing," " In a Derbyshire Dale," " The 
Lass that Loved a Sailor." 

" In a Derbyshire Dale," of which a 
reproduction is here given, is a work 
that commands respect for its dignified 
treatment, reposeful feeling, sense of 
values, and picturesqueness in composi- 
tion. Note the fine balance of lights 
and darks in the arrangement of the 
cliff and the reflection of it in the sedge- 
bordered water. The village among: 
the trees is nicely handled, with its subtle 
appreciation of values. The English 
painters do not, as a rule, work in val- 
ues, unless they have studied in France 
or are under French influence. Values 
entered English art by way of France. 

Mr. King appears to be largely a self-developed man, and probably owes to this 
circumstance his direct, satisfying, adequate rendering of nature. " Sweet Septem- 
ber " also illustrates the absence of style in the average artistic individuality of 
England. The sweet straightforwardness of the treatment of this well-balanced 




PATH THROUGH THE WOODS. 




IX DAYS OF PEACE. 
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The Quarterly Illustrator 



and beautiful work gives it un- 
common interest. The feeling 
for nature of Wordsworth is 
reflected in this truly English 
grasp of an attractive subject. 
Mark the delicacy of the hand- 
ling of the foliage, the nice 
quality of differentiation in the 
treatment of the masses of the 
trees and underbrush. Here, 




A FAGOT GATHERER. 



School for the low-lying, shad- 
owy depths, and the trained 
hand of the painter in search- 
ing their inmost heart and 
laying it bare to the lover of 
nature. It is important to ob- 
serve the careful drawing and 
painting of the tree - foliage, 
which is worthy of much 
praise. Over all the compo- 
sition hovers the soul of the 
English summer — the summer 
of poetic tradition and the 
deep-seated experience of nat- 
ure that belongs to the Eng- 
lish temperament in art and 
literature. Small wonder that 
the art of England inclines to 
the literary side of expres- 
sion. The sentimental poet- 
ics of that country are closely 




SHEPHERD AND SHEPHERDESS. 



again, the sense of values possessed by this painter 
is to be noticed. The water is handled in a very 
suave and sympathetic way. Another skilful bit of 
water-painting is found in " The Ferryman's Daugh- 
ter," with its mass of sedges rising dark in the 
middle of the composition, its soft, shadowy clump 
of trees, and its pale sky. " The Way Across the 
Fields" again offers an example of the gentle and 
beautiful manner in which this poet-painter handles 
water. He has the feeling of a poet of the Lake 
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associated with the colors of her paint- 
ers. 

"In Days of Peace " presents an 
admirable study of a fruit-tree in 
flower, with good use made of the ac- 
cents formed by the tree-trunks. The 
little figures are neatly posed and 
painted. 

A very pretty idyl, composed in a 
graceful way, is " Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess." A trifle more robust in 
treatment and effect is "Autumn's 
Wooing" — a fine bit of river-effect 
with bushy leafage massed about it. 
Some delicate and beautiful work is 
found in the painting of the foliage. 

In his figure-work Mr. King does 
not show any very great amount of 
ambition, but his achievements in this 
line at least deserve respectful atten- 
tion. These figures of pretty English 
maids of the eighteenth century type 
are pleasing to the eye, are gracefully posed 




HOMEWARD BOUND. 



and 




THE BAR.WARD. 



drawn, and form agreeable staff- 
, age for the landscape. A very 
pretty and expressive figure is 
that in " Waiting " — a young 
girl standing on the bank of 
a river reading a love-letter. 
Mr. King also has a keen 
eye for the picturesque in 
architecture, as is shown by 
his appreciative treatment of 
the buildings in "The Old 
Lime-Kiln." The lines of the 
composition are graceful. The 
cottages in "The Barnyard" 
are less picturesque, but form 
an agreeable accent in the 
demi-tones of the composition. 
Considerable action and swing 
are noticeable in the figure in 
" Signs of a Shower," and the 
atmosphere of the composi- 
tion, with its wind-swept sky, 
is very well rendered. The 
head of a goose, " A Barnyard 
Chorister," shows that Mr. 
King has a sympathetic feel- 
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ing for the dumb creation. Delicacy 
and simplicity are the leading charac- 
teristics of his work, and if occasionally 
he develops on the side of robustness, 
so much the better for his success. 
His range is limited, and he strikes 
only a few notes in art, but these he 
touches with an unerring hand. 

As a colorist, Yeend King shows the 
freshness and truth which belong to 
the English school at its best. Sensi- 
tiveness and tenderness are admirable 
factors in the equipment of a colorist, 
and these he possesses in a high de- 
gree. Yet the mellow tones of the Eng- 
lish landscape undoubtedly lend them- 
selves to simplicity of treatment. Any 
touch of color, a blue bonnet, a red 
scarf, the stripes on a soldier's trou- 
sers, counts for a very great deal under 
the prevailing gray of the sky. Here, 
where everything is luminous as a 
stained-glass window, the color scheme is infinitely more complex. Much of Mr. 
King's popularity is due to his unmannered rendering of familiar things. Nothing 

The Way Across the Fields." 
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IN A DERBYSHIRE DALE. 




SWEET SEPTEMBER. 
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" Father's Road Home " is another 
of those pictures that appeal to the 
great majority which has no interest in 
art for art's sake, as well as to the few 
who understand. Our American woods 
are full of inviting" paths like u The Path 
through the Woods," and the squirrels 
bound across them, but there is only a 
short time in the autumn when the haze 
subdues our vivid coloring. " Home- 
ward Bound" has the same pastoral 
sentiment that is expressed in " The 
Shepherd and Shepherdess," and which 
cannot but make one feel that Mr. 
King loves his England. " A Fagot 
Gatherer " has something of the French 
about it. The pose is admirable, and 
the figure full of grace and strength. 

American artists would do well to 
study English art for its independent 
qualities of development. The influence 
of French methods on English is strong waiting. 

in certain quarters. Style, as a keynote 

in composition, has been adopted by a limited number of English painters, but most 
of them see nature with simple singleness of heart and eye. It would be well for 
our own artists to study these Englishmen with intelligence and appreciation. 
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